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Rey.  C.  P.  Krauth  : 


Pittsburgh,  Nov.  21,  185G. 


Dear  Sir:  Having  listened  to  your  discourse,  delivered  on 
Thanksgiving  morning,  with  feelings  of  profound  pleasure,  we  yield  to  the 
general  desire  of  the  congregation  in  soliciting  from  you  a  copy  of  the 
same  for  publication. 


V.  L.  Conrad, 
Edward  Rahm, 
Alex.  Forsythe, 
George  Weyman, 
Geo.  J.  Duff, 
George  Hubley, 
Thos.  H.  Lane, 

C.  Yeager, 

C.  Hanson  Love, 
Geo.  Black, 
Thohas  Phillips, 
M.  Graff, 


A.  T.  Getty. 

C.  L.  Graff, 

F.  A.  Heisely, 

Samuel  A.  Long, 

Chas.  P.  Geissenhainer, 
Chas.  H.  Gillespie, 

Wm.  G.  Armor, 

B.  F.  Vandevort, 

N.  Hersh, 

Henry  Chalmers, 

John  B.  Chalmers, 

John  Brown. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  22d,  1856. 
Rev.  V.  L.  Conrad,  Edward  Raum,  Esq.,  and  others: 

Gentlemen  :  With  a  grateful  sense  of  the  partiality  which 
has  prompted  your  request,  I  commit  the  discourse  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
to  your  hands. 

Believe  me,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

CHARLES  P.  KRAUTH. 


\ 


DISCOURSE. 


“Sat  not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were 

BETTER  THAN  THESE?  FOR  THOU  DOST  NOT  INQUIRE  WISELY  CONCERNING 

this.” — Ecclesiastes  vii :  10. 


Men  often  weary  themselves  with  the  solution  of  imagi¬ 
nary  difficulties.  They  fancy  some  certain  thing  and  then 
go  to  work  to  find  out  why  that  thing  is  so.  Had  they 
taken  half  the  pains  at  the  beginning  to  ascertain  whether 
the  difficulty  had  a  real  being,  they  would  have  discovered 
that  they  might  have  spared  themselves  all  their  trouble  ; 
that  the  giant,  against  whom  they  drew  the  sword  or 
prepared  the  sling,  was  a  thing  of  mist,  which  needed  but 
a  little  sunshine  first  to  show  what  it  was,  and  then  to 
melt  it  away. 

The  Jews  of  Jeremiah’s  time  were  greatly  exercised  in 
the  eflort  to  harmonize  with  God’s  justice,  the  principle 
on  which  they  supposed  their  sufie rings  were  entailed  : 
“  The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  children’s 
teeth  are  set  on  edge;”  but  they  learned  from  the  prophet 
that  they  might  have  spared  themselves  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty,  so  far  as  their  own  case  was  concerned — it 
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was  the  sour  grape  of  their  own  eating  by  which  their 
teeth  had  been  set  on  edge. 

The  Jews  of  a  later  period,  who  could  not  deny  that 
Jesus  seemed  to  he  invested  with  all  that  could  give 
validity  to  his  claims  as  Messiah,  hut  who  were  not 
willing  to  allow  those  claims,  pressed  this  difficulty : 
“  Search  and  look,  for  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet.” 
Messiah  was  to  he  horn  in  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  but  this 
claimant  was  born  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee.  Their  premises 
were  true  as  to  where  the  Christ  ought  to  he  horn,  hut 
their  assumption  as  to  where  he  had  been  born,  was  made 
in  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

A  wise  man  is  known  no  less  by  his  questions  than 
by  his  answers.  The  difficulty  of  which  Solomon  here 
speaks  has  been  and  is  often  felt,  and  the  question  it 
prompts  has  been  and  is  often  asked.  The  degeneracy 
of  the  times,  and  the  cause  of  it,  have  been  the  subjects  of 
much  ingenious  speculation  and  bitter  regret.  Beginning 
with  Adam,  we  suppose  there  is  hardly  one  of  our  race, 
who,  in  some  moment  of  personal  sorrow  or  of  weakness, 
has  not  been  involved  in  the  perplexity  of  this  very  ques¬ 
tion.  Adam  and  Eve  might  well  sigh  for  the  times  of 
the  Paradise  they  had  lost ;  the  growing  society  of  men, 
as  toils  increased,  turned  with  fond  regret  to  the  simpler 
ages  which  knew  no  care ;  the  era  of  cities  blessed  the 
times  of  the  free  shepherd  life ;  and  the  era  of  wars  looked 
regretfully  on  the  laurel  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
olive  branch. 

The  present  is  the  time  of  discontent.  The  past  and  the 
future  are  the  realms  in  which  the  imagination  can  play, 
undisturbed  by  the  pressure  of  immediate  necessities 


and  trials.  Hope  and  memory  are  the  enchanters  of  the 
heart.  There  is  a  past  brighter  than  the  present,  and  a 
future  which  is  to  he  brighter  than  all  the  past.  We  live 
in  an  iron  or  brazen  age,  bounded  by  the  silver  age  of  the 
past,  and  the  golden  age  of  the  future. 

The  feeling  which  found  voice  in  old  sages  and  old 
poets,  lives  through  all  time.  Men  ask  the  question  now 
as  they  did  ages  ago.  The  uncomfortable  present  of  a 
former  time  over  which  the  men  of  its  day  sighed,  is  now 
to  us  the  blessed  past  which  so  far  transcends  our  day ; 
the  radiant  future  for  which  they  longed,  is  now  the  un- 
happy  present,  from  whose  griefs  we  escape,  to  muse  on 
the  faded  splendor  of  the  better  times  which  have  gone 
by;  or  to  pine  for  that  best  of  times  which  is  yet  to  come. 
They  who  come  after  us  will  be  no  wiser  than  we.  Our 
sad,  disjointed  days  will,  to  the  men  of  that  happy  future, 
we  imagine,  become  the  glorious  “former  days/’  for 
which  they  will  think  they  would  gladly  exchange  their 
own. 

O  blessed  days  of  my  youth,  is  the  plaint  of  the  old 
man,  when  men  were  stronger,  and  woman  more  true 
hearted;  when  society  was  bound  in  closer  ties  of  love; 
when  formalism  and  hypocrisy  were  unknown  in  the 
Church ;  when  in  the  home,  children  honored  their 
parents,  and  the  young  reverenced  the  old ;  when  in 
the  state,  public  virtue  had  not  become  a  mere  name ! 
Through  their  tears,  the  desponding  and  heart-weary 
look  upon  the  past.  0,  evil  days,  they  sigh,  how  changed 
from  that  better  time  which  we  once  knew  !  They  will 
not  believe  that  the  change  is  in  them  ;  no,  it  is  in  men, 
it  is  in  things,  it  is  in  the  times.  It  is  not  that  their  eyes 
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are  dimmer ;  no,  the  sunshine  is  not  as  bright  now.  It  is 
not  that  “  they  that  look  out  of  the  windows  are  darkened ; 
no,  it  is  because  “the  clouds  return  so  much  more  quickly 
after  the  rain.”  It  is  not  that  their  ear  has  grown  duller ; 
no,  the  music  is  less  sweet  now  than  in  those  earlier  days. 
The  strong  man  is  as  strong  as  ever,  but  the  grasshopper 
has  grown  to  an  intolerable  weight.  Desire  is  as  fresh ; 
the  heart  as  ready  for  joy,  but  the  springs  of  bliss  are 
low,  and  its  stream  is  turbid. 


“There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 

The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 

To  me  did  seem 
Appareled  in  celestial  light, 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 

It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore ; — 

Turn  wheresoe’er  I  may, 

By  night  or  day, 

The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 

.  .  .  .  I  know,  where’er  I  go, 

That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth.” 

What  the  old,  the  morbid,  and  the  melancholy  imagine 
of  their  own  life,  the  race  at  large,  the  young,  the  healthy, 
and  the  happy  often  vaguely  imagine  of  the  world’s  life. 
They  know  not  why  they  think  it,  but  they  do  think  that 
some  mournful  change — they  have  no  very  definite  idea 
what  change — has  occurred.  This  is  the  sad  solution, 
itself  unsolved,  of  all  difficulties  that  pertain  to  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  past  and  present.  Tell  men  of  crime  and 
misery,  and,  with  a  solemn  shaking  of  the  head,  which  is 
meant  to  imply  that  part  of  the  case  is  wholly  unutter¬ 
able,  the  solemn  answer  is,  “The  former  days  were  better 
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than  these.”  A  deep  solution — capable  of  two  interpre¬ 
tations — one,  that  it  is  because  it  is,  and  the  other,  that  it 
is,  but  we  do  not  know  why  it  is. 

“The  former  days”  is  indeed  a  vague  expression — the 
past  is  a  horizon  which  runs  hack  as  we  try  to  approach 
it — an  eastern  horizon  to  which  men  turn  their  eyes  from 
the  sun  in  the  zenith,  to  speak  of  the  brightness  of  his 
rising,  and  of  his  morning  ascent  in  the  heavens,  and 
with  a  sagacity  to  which  some  drifting  cloud  over  his  disk 
may  give  a  momentary  plausibility,  to  ask,  what  is  the 
cause  that  the  day-spring  surpasses  the  noontide  in  splen¬ 
dor  ?  Men  speak  of  the  former  times  ;  but  what  partic¬ 
ular  times  in  the  six  thousand  years  between  Adam  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  they  do  not  trouble  them¬ 
selves  to  determine.  What  times  were  better  than  these  ? 
And  the  reply  is  :  “  Old  times.” 

An  impression  so  deeply  fixed  must  have  roots  some¬ 
where.  To  create  a  world  of  error,  you  must  have  a  few 
nebulae  to  start  with.  One  root  to  fix  the  impression, 
one  nebula  to  begin  this  world  of  false  assumption  with, 
is  the  fact  that  certain  parts  of  the  present  time  and  cer¬ 
tain  localities  of  the  world  that  is,  are  worse  than  certain 
parts  of  the  past  time,  and  certain  localities  of  the  world 
gone  by.  The  immediate  present  may  he  a  time  of  war, 
and  compared  with  it  in  this  respect,  some  time  of  peace 
in  the  past  may  he  better.  There  is  a  sophistry  too  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  wrong,  to  allow  the  comparison  to  be  made, 
as  it  should,  between  the  warring  present  and  the  warring 
past.  A  year  of  pleuty  in  the  past  is  better  than  a  year 
of  famine  in  the  present,  but  the  past  had  its  famines, 
and  would  the  men  in  that  year  of  plenty,  which  is  in  the 
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past  to  us,  have  looked  back  on  the  year  of  famine  which 
was  in  the  past  to  them,  and  said  that  their  former  days 
were  better  than  the  present  ?  But  two  years  ago,  and 
pestilence  brooded  over  this  city.  Then  men  sighed  for 
that  better  past  of  health ;  but  now  health  is  in  the  pre¬ 
sent,  that  year  of  the  scourge  is  in  the  past,  and  will  you 
now  sigh  as  many  then  did — “  The  former  days  were 
better  than  these?”  We  must  compare  the  past  as  a 
whole  with  the  present  as  a  whole,  the  local  disadvantages 
of  the  present  with  the  local  disadvantages  of  the  past, 
before  we  can  wisely  weigh  the  question  wThether  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these. 

Another  cause  of  the  false  relative  estimate  of  past  and 
present  is,  that  in  certain  respects  the  past  may  have  real 
advantages  over  the  present.  The  generic  advance  of  the 
world  may  incidentally  he  connected  with  certain  specific 
evils,  even  as  the  maturing  of  the  hoy  into  the  man  may 
have  the  specific  inconvenience  that  his  old  clothes  lose 
their  use,  that  his  top  and  how-gun  become  dead  capital, 
that  the  facilities  of  whipping  him  when  his  own  good 
demands  it  are  diminished,  and  that  he  abuses  his  liberty 
in  manifold  ways.  Blessed,  beyond  doubt,  had  some  men 
been,  if  they  had  never  ceased  to  be  boys — blessed  had 
many  a  girl  been  had  she  never  become  a  woman — and 
blessed  in  some  things,  beyond  their  riper  years,  is  the 
childhood  of  all  men  and  women.  Thus  on  the  world’s 
large  scale,  we  must  admit  that  the  advance  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  refinement  has  made  men  more  artificial,  and 
has  impaired  the  spirit  of  simplicity  and  sincerity  which 
marked  other  times.  The  growth  of  great  cities  may 
have  tainted  the  country  with  city’  modes  and  city  airs. 
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The  rapid  movement  of  the  age  and  the  ardor  of  compe¬ 
tition  may  have  destroyed,  more  and  more,  habits  of 
reflection.  Commercial  enterprise,  which  makes  great 
distinctions  in  the  comparative  wealth  of  men,  may  have 
diminished  the  sense  of  genuine  equality,  may  have  be¬ 
gotten,  on  the  one  side,  the  spirit  of  the  meanest  of  all 
aristocracy,  the  aristocracy  of  money;  and  on  the  other,  the 
spirit  of  the  basest  of  all  subserviency,  the  subserviency 
which  makes  men  the  creatures  of  the  rich.  The  spread 
of  books  and  papers  may  have  made  men  less  dependent 
on  the  society  of  each  other,  and  less  inclined  to  it;  the 
fascinations  of  the  lecture  and  the  concert,  the  meetings 
of  the  church  and  the  association,  and  the  facilities  of 
travel,  may  have  sadly  diminished  the  charm  of  the 
hearth-stone,  the  enchantment  of  home.  The  practical 
character  of  the  age  may  have  lessened  the  number  of 
profound  scholars;  the  abuse  of  freedom  may  have  gen¬ 
erated  tendencies  to  radicalism ;  the  growth  of  popular 
power  may  have  been  perverted  to  the  spirit  of  mob-law; 
and  the  many-headed  sovereign  may  have  been  tempted 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  athletic  arm  and  heavy  sceptre, 
to  use  tyrannically  his  giant  power.  Be  it  so.  Bad  enough, 
on  the  side  of  human  frailty,  are  the  best  times — diseased 
enough,  on  the  side  of  human  sickness,  is  the  healthiest 
year.  But  the  question  before  us  is  one,  not  of  positive, 
but  of  relative  good.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Perfect  Virtue  versus  either  Past  or  Present, 
on  a  criminal  charge.  If  that  were  the  issue  both  would 
be  convicted.  It  is  a  question  between  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  and  the  precise  point  is  whether  the  testimony 
for  the  one  against  the  other — the  particular  testimony 
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against  the  present,  for  the  past,  is  fair.  It  is  admitted 
that  here  the  witness  tells  the  truth,  and  in  terms  nothing 
hut  the  truth ;  hut  the  defence  rests  on  this,  that  the  whole 
truth  is  not  told,  and  that  what  is  told  is,  in  tone ,  not  fairly 
told.  We  must  compare  age  with  age,  the  whole  with 
the  whole;  the  evils  removed  must  not  he  forgotten, 
when  we  dwell  on  the  evils  generated — and  when  this  is 
done  impartially,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  most  cases,  to 
seek  the  cause  why  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these,  is  to  seek  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  which  has  no 
existence. 

One  circumstance  which  greatly  aids  in  the  current 
delusion  in  regard  to  this  matter,  is,  that  comparatively 
little  of  the  past  is  known,  and  of  that  little  much  is 
overlooked  in  the  contrasts  which  men  make.  The  ages 
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and  men  of  the  past  are  necessarily  remembered,  mainly 
by  the  grand  peculiarities  which  lift  themselves  from  the 
mass  of  sordid  and  common  details.  Men  select  some 
great  feature  which  beautifies  a  past  age,  and  look  at  the 
whole  age  in  the  light  of  its  distinguishing  glory.  They 
know  little  of  the  thousand  circumstances  which,  in  its 
day,  impaired  that  glory,  and  on  the  little  they  know  they 
do  not  love  to  dwell.  Abraham  embodies  pure  faith;  and 
his  infirmities  are  forgotten.  Moses  is  thought  of  as  the 
awful  lawgiver,  mediating  at  Sinai  between  Jehovah  and 
Israel ;  and  Meribah  is  forgotten.  Men  think  of  David, 
the  man  after  God’s  own  heart,  and  the  ear  listens 
entranced  to  the  unearthly  music  of  that  harp,  whose 
strings,  beneath  the  breath  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  made 
tremulous  or  seraphic  cadence  to  his  woes  and  joys;  but 
memory  shrinks  from  David  in  his  awful  fall — in  his 
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deadly  wrong  to  his  noblest  chieftain,  and  in  his  cruel 
mercy  compassing  the  death  of  that  noble  man,  that 
he  may  die  in  blessed  ignorance  of  the  wrong  he  has 
endured.  The  Solomon  of  history  is  the  earlier  Solomon, 
the  wisest  of  men,  not  the  later  Solomon,  the  polygamist 
and  idolater. 

And  as  with  men,  so  with  ages.  We  speak  of  the  Augus¬ 
tan  age,  and  before  the  vision  rise  the  marble  columns 
and  triumphal  arches  of  the  mightiest  city  of  the  ancient 
world :  the  poet  sweeps  his  lyre ;  the  voice  of  matchless 
song  swells  and  dies  on  every  breeze,  the  ring  of  the 
sculptor’s  chisel  is  in  the  ear,  and  the  eye  grows  weary 
with  the  creations  of  the  painter’s  pencil,  and  with  the 
pageants  that  glide  before  it.  But  the  abject  slavery  of 
the  masses,  the  dreadful  prostitution,  the  infamous  vices, 
the  brutal  degradation,  the  squalid  poverty,  the  frightful 
butchery  of  the  wars,  and  of  the  shows  of  the  Colosseum, 
the  thousand-fold  evils  which  mingled  with  all  this  splen¬ 
dor,  are  kept  out  of  view  by  the  historian  and  poet,  the 
chroniclers  of  their  times,  and  on  the  terrible  glimpses 
which  appear  in  spite  of  their  desire  to  conceal  them, 
men  do  not  love  to  turn  their  eyes. 

And  thus  is  it  with  all  the  grand  eras  on  which  the 
imagination  loves  most  to  linger.  There  is  with  them  all, 
a  magnifying  and  softening  effect  in  distance.  Characters 
and  events  acquire  a  sacredness  by  age;  the  littleness 
and  imperfection  which  modified  them  are  forgotten; 
their  greatness  rises  before  us  unmarred  by  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  which  sully  all  that  is  human.  The  magic  lens  of 
the  past  throws  upon  the  curtain  an  image  which  enlarges 
as  that  past  recedes,  and  which  grows  dimmer  as  it 
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enlarges,  creating  a  sense  of  vastness  in  the  ratio  of  its 
indistinctness.  To  the  heathen  eye,  men  expanded  into 
the  proportions  of  demi-gods  and  gods ;  and  to  men  of  all 
time  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  past  spread  their  mantle 
over  all  its  infirmities. 

With  the  present  time,  a  process  the  very  reverse  of  this 
takes  place.  We  look  at  the  starry  glories  of  the  past 
with  a  telescopic  glass,  which  can  trace  the  circles  of  its 
brightest  orbs,  and  distinguish  their  flaming  belts  and 
satellites,  but  cannot  bring  to  the  eye  the  strifes  and  crimes 
and  sorrows  of  the  hosts  that  people  them ;  but  on  the  petty 
griefs  and  cares  of  the  present,  we  turn  the  magnifying 
glass,  the  glass  that  makes  monsters  of  animalcules,  and 
finds  gigantic  horrors  in  a  drop  of  water.  Our  happiness 
depends  more  upon  the  comforts  which  immediately  sur¬ 
round  us,  than  upon  those  matters  of  public  prosperity  and 
of  national  pride  which  the  historian  will  treasure,  and  by 
which  ages  to  come  will  remember  this.  The  greatest 
thing  to  us  practically  is  that  which  benefits  us  most,  and 
the  greatest  man  is  he  who  does  most  for  us.  The  toil 
for  bread,  the  great  warfare  of  life,  press  home  upon  our 
hearts,  and  if  we  are  failing  in  them,  little  comfort  to  us 
is  it  that  great  statesmen  are  exalting  the  land,  that  great 
artists  are  beautifying  it,  and  great  authors  adding  trea¬ 
sures  for  all  time  to  the  stores  of  its  literature.  The  first 
thing  at  wrhich  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  looks  in 
his  paper  is  neither  the  grand  movements  of  the  world, 
nor  the  effusions  of  editorial  wit  or  wisdom,  but  the  state 
of  the  market  or  the  number  of  inches  of  water  in  the 
channel.  Many  can  “  discern  the  face  of  the  sky,”  for 
every  man  has  some  business  or  pleasure  connected  with 
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the  prospect  of  fair  weather  or  rain;  but  how  few  can 
“ discern  the  signs  of  the  times.”  The  cock  in  the  fable 
who  preferred  the  grain  of  corn,  which  he  could  eat,  to 
the  pearl  which  could  be  of  no  manner  of  use  to  him, 
was  a  personification  of  the  most  common  form  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Men  think  of  the  past,  and  admire  it  for  its 
pearls ;  they  weigh  and  appreciate  the  present  by  its  grains 
of  corn.  They  contrast  the  lives  of  the  happy  few  of  the 
past  with  their  own  toils  and  griefs.  The  past  takes  all 
its  colors  from  such  as  were  happiest  and  most  exalted  in 
it;  the  present  takes  all  its  color  from  their  own  trials. 
The  heroes  of  the  past  are  its  great  and  good  men ;  the 
hero  of  the  present,  to  every  man,  is  himself.  Is  it 
wonderful  then  that  men  sigh,  What  is  the  cause  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these  ? 

The  few  moments  we  have  given  to  reflection  on  the 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  men  reach  this  question, 
have  left  us  not  wholly  unprepared  to  hear  the  judgment 
which  Solomon  pronounces  upon  it.  He  says,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  not  wisely  put.  It  is,  at  the  best,  an  assumption  of 
the  very  thing  to  be  proven;  and  even  conceding  the 
assumption  to  be  correct — admitting  that  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these — still  the  question  is  not,  in  fact, 
wisely  put.  It  is  not  put  as  the  preliminary  to  an  honest 
effort  to  reach  those  superior  virtues  of  the  past  which 
exalt  it  over  the  present,  an  effort  without  which  such  a 
question  is  utterly  empty.  It  is  put,  either  without  thought, 
as  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  human  conversation,  or 
is  urged  by  men  as  an  apology  for  their  failure  in  the 
present,  the  feebleness  of  their  purpose,  or  the  indolence 
of  their  action.  The  men  who  are  making  the  most  of 
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the  present,  and  doing  the  most  for  it,  are  not  the  class 
which  draw  disparaging  comparisons  of  it  with  the  past. 

But  it  is  not  on  this  ground,  we  presume,  that  Solomon 
affirmed  the  question  to  he  unwise.  He  meant  not  that 
it  was  unwise  in  form,  but  unwise  in  fact:  it  is  foolish, 
because  the  former  times  were  not  better  than  these — 
foolish,  because  it  asks  the  cause  of  that  which  can  have 
no  cause,  since  it  has  no  being.  What  “former  days” 
can  we  imagine  the  Jew  to  have  had  in  his  mind  when 
he  proposed  this  question  in  the  peaceful,  prosperous  and 
glorious  time  of  Solomon,  when  the  only  oppression  of 
the  land  was  its  own  surfeiting,  and  its  only  dangers 
those  of  luxurious  superfluity?  Were  they  the  days 
when  their  fathers  were  miserable  slaves  in  Egypt, 
scourged  to  their  toil,  forced  to  give  their  male  children 
to  the  murderer,  while  the  females  were  preserved  only 
for  degradations  worse  than  death?  Were  they  the  days 
when  they  pined  and  wasted  awa}"  in  the  horrors  of  the 
wilderness?  Were  they  the  days  of  the  prolonged  and 
exterminating  wars  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  ? 
Or  the  days  of  perfect  anarchy,  at  a  later  date,  when  every 
man  did  as  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes  ?  Or  the  days 
of  the  hypochondriac  and  bloody  Saul  ?  Or  the  days  of 
David’s  reign,  when  the  fierce  war  with  their  enemies 
ceased  only  to  be  followed  by  the  horrors  of  that  cruel 
strife  in  which  the  nation  was  divided  between  the  indul¬ 
gent,  broken-hearted  father  and  the  parricidal  son,  whom 
he  “loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well?” 

And  yet  the  question  which  seemed  so  preposterous 
then,  is  not  less  so  now.  What  thoughts  of  God  and 
Providence  can  that  man  have,  who  is  inclined  to  imagine 
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that  the  present  is  inferior  to  the  past?  If  there  be  a 
planning  mind,  of  which  creation  is  the  thought,  and  if 
there  be  a  Providence,  which  is  the  scheme  of  that  mind, 
we  would  as  little  expect  that  scheme  to  go  back  or  stand 
still,  as  we  would  expect  the  world,  which  is  its  theatre, 
to  fall  into  ruins.  If  order  be  heaven's  first  law,  progress 
is  its  second.  The  grain  does  not  begin  with  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear,  and  then  dwindle  down  to  the  blade;  hut 
it  is  “  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear.”  Thus  would  we  expect  the  great  scheme  of 
God  in  our  world  to  mature,  and  each  succeeding  age  to 
show  more  of  the  hand  of  God  than  the  past.  The  human 
being  does  not  begin  as  a  man,  and  grow  downward  to 
the  babe;  nor  would  we  expect  the  world,  of  which  he  is 
the  miniature  and  epitome,  to  dwarf  itself  in  successive 
ao’es  of  growing;  weakness. 

It  is  true,  the  grain  grows  ripe  and  withers,  the  man 
matures  and  passes  into  second  childishness;  but  the 
world  is  not  ripe  enough  yet  to  wither — the  world  is  too 
young  yet  for  second  childishness.  The  hopes  of  the 
race,  the  millennial  anticipations  in  which  all  human 
hearts  share,  show  that  the  universal  feeling,  even  of 
those  who  decry  the  present,  is,  that  more  surely  even 
than  the  past  surpasses  the  present,  will  there  come  a 
future  which  will  transcend  both.  The  world  is  not  an 
old  man  mourning  for  his  youth,  but  a  young  man 
mourning  for  his  boyhood. 

The  old  fancy — the  most  extravagant  form  into  which 
this  feeling  betrayed  men — the  idea  that  external  nature 
was  declining,  and  man  himself  gradually  sinking  in 
mind  and  body,  is  hardly  cherished  now  by  any  sane 
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person.  The  eternal  youth  of  nature  and  of  man  in 

nature,  is  a  pledge  that  the  times  which,  under  God, 

are  made  by  nature  and  man,  are  not  undergoing  an 

evil  change.  What  was  there  in  man  and  nature  in 

the  past  which  the  present  has  not?  The  same  blue 

sky  that  compassed  them,  arches  over  us ;  and  from  it, 

the  same  God  who  guarded  them  looks  down  with 

tender  care  on  us.  Still,  as  in  past  times,  the  kindly 

stars  draw,  with  their  “mute  music,”  the  hearts  of  men 

upward;  the  same  hand  looses  the  bands  of  Orion; 

Mazzaroth  is  brought  forth  in  his  season,  and  Arcturus 

guided  with  his  glittering  sons.  And  though  from  the 

* 

Pleiad  sisters  one  had  faded,  there  walk  now  in  the 
cloudless  glory  of  that  celestial  pathway,  orbs  whose 
“sweet  influences”  had  not  reached  our  world  when 
Jehovah  lifted  the  eye  of  the  much-enduring  Idumean 
to  the  heavens.  Still  do  the  rivers  run;  still  does  the 
ocean  heave ;  still  is  the  immortal  mind  of  man  as  active, 
and  his  heart  as  full  of  great  purposes,  and  his  hands  as 
cunning,  as  in  days  gone  by.  Why  should  the  present 
be  inferior  to  the  past  ? 

But  there  is  one  great  thing  which  the  past  had  not, 
which  we  have,  and  that  is  the  past  itself.  We  have  its 
richest  fruits,  for  the  mature  taste  of  adult  human  nature; 
its  great  thoughts,  to  build  on ;  its  great  master  works, 
in  all  departments,  to  teach  us ;  its  great  discoveries,  to 
enrich  us;  its  great  experiments  in  government,  to  follow 
or  improve  on;  its  great  failures,  to  inspire  us  with 
caution.  We  have  more  history  than  the  past  had,  to 
guide  us. 

The  world  grows  more  sagacious  as  it  gets  more  expe- 
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rience.  We  are  heirs  of  the  men  of  all  older  time; 
get  by  inheritance  something  which  in  each  generation 
was  won  by  toil,  and  by  so  much  as  we  add  to  our  her¬ 
itage  we  are  richer  than  they. 

The  heir  of  the  rich  may  indeed  he  a  spendthrift;  hut 
the  property  of  the  past,  vast  as  it  is,  is  distributed  among 
too  many  heirs  to  allow  them  to  he  lavish.  The  past  was 
very  rich,  hut  it  left  a  large  family,  and  all  its  treasures 
are  not  more  than  enough  to  give  each  a  capital  to  start 
him  in  life. 

With  the  expectation  excited  by  the  general  presump¬ 
tion,  in  advance,  on  which  we  have  been  reasoning,  the 
actual  history  of  the  race  is  in  perfect  consonance.  There 
has  been  a  steady  stream,  bending,  indeed,  apparently,  at 
times,  around  great  obstacles,  and  even  seeming  to  turn 
in  the  general  direction  of  its  source,  yet  always  enlarging 
and  always  moving.  The  “stream  of  history”  is  not  an 
inapt  term  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  race.  Parts  of 
mankind  have  indeed  seemed  to  be  like  stagnant  pools, 
or  a  wide-spread  marsh,  but  the  great  stream  has  wound 
through  them,  and  has  drained  them  ultimately  into  it — 
they  have  at  least,  as  feeders,  entered  the  stream.  The 
lands  which  bear  no  memorable  part  in  history  have  been 
the  water-sheds  of  those  confluent  rivers  which  form  that 
vast  stream,  which  never  runs  back  upon  its  springs,  but 
winds  with  ever  deepening  current  toward  the  ultimate 
sea. 

And  thus,  in  our  own  time,  a  result  has  been  reached, 
far  transcending,  in  its  general  features,  all  the  past. 

The  mind  of  our  age  need  not  shrink  from  comparison 
with  the  mind  of  the  past.  Ours  is  an  age  in  which  all 
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parts  of  science  and  of  knowledge  have  been  advanced, 
or,  where  they  had  attained  such  perfection  as  their  nature 
allowed,  have  been  spread  far  and  wide  among  men. 
Ours  is  an  age  of  diffusion.  Communication  is  rapid  and 
free.  Education  extends  its  blessings  more  and  more 
widely.  The  newspaper  is  circulated  everywhere,  books 
are  brought  to  every  home.  Ours  is  an  age  of  travel  and 
of  intelligence.  “  They  that  understand  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  instruct  many  “  the  deaf  hear  the  words  of  the 
book:”  “the  light  of  the  moon  has  become  as  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  has  become  sevenfold, 
as  the  light  of  seven  days:”  “many  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  is  increased.”  ISTo  man  can  point  to  any  past 
age  in  which  the  store  of  knowledge  was  so  vast,  and  so 
widely  scattered,  as  in  ours. 

We  have  fewer  great  men,  indeed,  but  this  is  a  proof  of 
advance.  It  is  harder  than  ever  to  be  a  great  man.  It  13 
only  in  the  periods  of  comparative  childhood  that  the 
race  needs  great  men,  and  then  they  abound.  As  the 
collective  greatness  of  the  race  rises,  individual  greatness, 
as  it  becomes  less  easy,  becomes  also  less  necessary. 
When  few  can  read,  a  little  knowledge  makes  renown,  a 
little  book  constitutes  a  great  author,  and  a  few  rhymes 
a  poet.  The  very  trophies  of  an  age  sometimes  tell  of  its 
shame;  its  pyramids  remain  as  monumental  witnesses  of 
the  bondage  of  its  masses;  its  architecture  tells  of  a 
time  wdien  the  temple  was  prized  more  than  the  living 
temple.  So  does  the  greatness  of  its  leaders  attest  the 
littleness  of  the  generation  which  gave  them  their  fame. 
Blessed  is  the  age  when  man  is  greater  than  men,  when 
the  majesty  of  the  nations  dwarfs  the  grandeur  of  heroes, 
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and  the  multitudinous  wisdom  of  the  masses  abrogates  for 
ever  the  order  of  sages! 

Hor  is  the  heart  of  our  age  less  benevolent  than  the 

heart  of  the  “ former  days.”  Humanity  is  softening  under 

'  the  extending  and  pervading  power  of  Christianity.  The 

sword  is  not  indeed  yet  beaten  into  the  plow-share,  nor 
« 

the  spear  into  the  pruning-hook,  nor  has  the  day  come  in 
its  fullness,  when  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more:  but  the 
dreadful  resort  of  battle  is  appealed  to  with  increasing 
reluctance — less  frequently  are  “the  plow-shares  beaten 
into  swords  and  the  pruning-hooks  into  spears.”  The 
discipline  of  prisons  has  been  brought  under  the  eye  of 
an  enlightened  philanthropy,  the  penalty  of  death  has 
been  restricted  within  its  proper  limits,  and  the  law  of 
nations  has  increased  in  conformity  with  justice  and 
mercy. 

Ours  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  practical  activity.  With 
the  world  as  its  field,  with  schemes  of  astounding  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  it  moves  to  the  realization  of  its  concep¬ 
tions  with  a  calm  and  steady  step,  which  shows  that  there 
is  in  it  a  power  of  working  in  healthy  proportion  with  its 
vast  power  of  planning.  The  poet  dreams  with  the  com¬ 
passes  in  his  hand.  This  age  is  one  of  immense  combi¬ 
nations;  not  of  compulsory  combinations,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  some  tyrant  will,  as  in  past,  ages,  but  of  voluntary 
union.  Its  plans  and  agencies  are  adapted  with  wonder¬ 
ful  sagacity  to  their  ends.  It  leaves  nothing  untouched. 
_  * 

The  glories  of  the  ancient  city  were  the  gorgeous  temples 
erected  to  deified  vice,  the  magnificent  columns  which 
perpetuated  the  fame  of  the  successful  murderers  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  splendid  palaces  built  by  the  rich  from  the 
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spoils  of  enslaved  provinces,  or  the  unrequited  labor  of 
the  poor.  The  glories  of  the  modern  city  are  connected 
with  that  pure  and  un defiled  religion  whose  heart  is  love, 
and  whose  work  is  to  do  good.  For  the  houseless  sick, 
rises  the  hospital  and  infirmary;  for  the  orphan,  the  forsa¬ 
ken,  the  friendless  and  the  insane,  the  home  and  asylum. 
Here  rises  the  shelter  for  the  foundling*  here  the  retreat 
for  the  Magdalen,  there  the  House  of  Refuge,  to  shield 
the  tempted  and  reclaim  the  fallen.  Here  the  ministry 
of  mercy  feeds  and  clothes  the  poor  and  wretched,  here  is 
the  home  of  the  widow,  and  there  a  shelter  for  the  war- 
beaten  soldier  and  the  storm-tossed  sailor.  Though  the 
Saviour’s  finger  no  longer  gives  sight  to  the  blind,  nor 
unstops  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  nor  opens  the  lips  of  the 
dumb,  his  Spirit  creates  for  them  a  happy  home,  where 
their  very  privation  seems  almost  exalted  into  a  blessing. 

The  darkness  of  heathendom,  and  of  the  waste  places 
of  Christendom,  is  yielding  before  the  light  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  activity  of  our  days ;  the  Bible  and  holy  books 
are  cast  like  seed  upon  the  soil,  and  like  bread  upon  the 
waters.  The  Sunday  School,  the  Church  of  the  lambs 
within  the  greater  Church,  and  the  Infant  School,  which 
separates  the  tenderest  lambs,  aid  mother  and  father  in 
their  sanctifying  work.  Everywhere,  as  the  main-spring 
of  influence  by  which  the  rest  are  moved,  the  temples  of 
the  living  God  lift  themselves,  sounding  with  the  praises 
and  filled  with  the  presence  of  Jehovah..  There  men  are 
trained  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  learn  to  give  their 
hearts  to  love,  and  to  consecrate  their  powers  to  doing 
good. 

For  sustaining  all  this  work  of  beneficence,  wealth 
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lavishes  her  stores,  and  penury  contributes  her  mite.  The 
spirit  of  an  age  active  in  good,  follows  the  Christian  to 
the  last  moment  of  life;  and  when  he  has  departed  to  the 
eternal  rest,  he  still,  by  his  ever-working  plans  and  be¬ 
quests,  speaks  in  the  world,  though  his  voice  is  hushed  in 
the  grave,  and  gives  and  labors,  though  his  hand  moul¬ 
ders  in  the  tomb.  The  living  heart* of  man  impels  these 
times. 

Cast  your  eye  over  the  earth.  Is  there  not  some  gleam 
of  hope  everywhere  ?  Is  not  the  present  condition  of 
Asia  more  hopeful  than  the  past?  The  sun  of  human 
destiny,  whose  orient  beams  touched  her  hills  and  valleys, 
and  whose  westward  pathway  left  her  in  darkness,  now 
seems  to  approach  again  the  point  of  its  rising;  and 
Asia,  which  saw  the  dawning  of  the  first  day  of  Redemp¬ 
tion,  may  soon  see  the  dawning  of  its  second.  The 
Europe  of  to-day  is  not  less  promising  than  the  Europe  of 
the  past.  Our  own  land  is  not  less  full  of  blessing  and  of 
hope  than  she  has  been.  From  the  isles  of  the  sea  a  new 
world  for  civilization  and  Christianity  has  been  won:  and 
even  over  Africa  there  hovers,  like  the  wing  of  an  angel, 
the  promise  of  a  better  time. 

Never  was  the  Church  in  the  world,  more  active  and 
more  blessed  than  now.  It  embraces  more  than  three 
hundred  millions  of  our  race;  it  never  embraced  so  many 
before.  The  most  corrupt  parts  are  not  more  corrupt 
than  they  have  been  in  past  time;  and  many  portions  of 
it  are  purging  off  their  defilements.  Never,  even  to  the 
eye  of  mere  human  observation,  did  the  Church  show 
so  clearly  that  it  is  destined  to  fill  the  whole  earth. 

Of  our  Church  in  this  country  I  shall  say  but  a  word, 
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and  that  the  word  of  another.  A  justly  distinguished 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  has  carefully 
studied  the  origin,  character,  and  present  condition  of  the 
Churches  in  this  country,  a  witness  whose  competence  is 
of  the  highest  order,  and  who  can  have  no  partialities 
to  blind  'him  here,  after  presenting,  in  his  “Religion 
in  America,”  the  statistics  of  our  Church,  says:  “These 
results  do  indeed  call  for  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good.  I  know  not  a  single  circumstance  more  promis¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  true  religion  in  America,  than  its  rapid 
progress  among  the  vast  German  population  of  the  United 
States  as  exhibited  in  the  Lutheran  Churches.  Wonder¬ 
ful,  indeed,  has  been  the  change  during  the  last  twenty 
years.” 

And  if  we  turn  to  our  Communion  in  the  old  world,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  trace  her  history  to  feel  satisfied 
that  if  this  be  not  her  brightest  hour,  neither  is  it  her 
darkest ;  if  she  has  had  a  past  brighter  than  this  time,  she 
has  had  a  past,  also,  infinitely  darker.  Her  darkest  hour 
was  that  in  which  she  was  in  the  thrall  of  a  dreary  ration¬ 
alism  to  which  she,  in  common  with  all  the  Protest¬ 
antism  and  much  of  the  Romanism  of  Europe,  had  been 
subjected  by  the  demoralizing  power  of  war,  by  the  bane¬ 
ful  union  of  Church  and  State,  by  the  influence  of  false 
philosophy,  and  of  English  and  French  infidelity,  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  one  of  the  acutest 
and  most  wicked  princes  that  ever  filled  a  throne.  The 

0 

reign  of  rationalism  is  over.  Our  Church  has  suffered 
and  grown  strong.  If  all  the  former  glories  of  the  out¬ 
ward  temple  are  not  found  in  it,  as  its  shattered  walls  are 
repairing,  the  crowning  glory  is  still  there~- the  Cherubim 
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yet  bend  over  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  token  of  Jehovah's 

• 

visible  presence  is  between  them.  Our  mother  stands, 
pale,  yet  serene,  in  the  covert  of  that  temple.  Through 
long  hours  of  darkness  the  storm  raged  around  her,  but 
the  grey  dawn  found  her  possessed  of  her  treasures  still — 
some  loving  children  to  gather  about  her  knees,  her  Bible 
wet  with  her  tears,  yet  clasped  to  her  heart,  and  her  eyes 
turned  in  unquenching  faith  heavenward,  still  looking  for 
her  Masters  coming. 

Enough  of  this  part  of  our  theme !  Retrogression  is 
never  of  God’s  making.  To  go  backward  is  to  be  un¬ 
faithful  to  his  provisions,  and  to  do  violence  to  his  plans. 
Though  there  be  causes  of  shame  and  mourning  in  all 
times,  yet  God  is  wiser  than  those  who  say,  “the  world 
does  not  advance,”  and  stronger  than  those  who  say,  “it 
shall  not  advance.”  “It  moves  nevertheless.”  The 
former  days  were  not  better  than  these. 

This  theme  is  a  theme  of  thanksgiving.  With  what 
gratitude  should  our  hearts  be  inspired.  Never  has  so 
much  been  done  by  God  for  any  generation  as  for  ours, 
and  to  no  people  of  this  generation  has  he  shown  such 
favors  as  to  us.  We  are  the  most  blessed  nation,  of  the 
most  blessed  era  of  the  world.  Neither  in  city,  state  nor 
land  were  the  former  days  better  than  these. 

The  name  of  our  city  is  a  memorial  of  the  evils  of 
former  days.  It  was  by  the  hard  hand  of  wTar  that  Fort 
Du  Quesne  was  wrested  from  its  French  possessors.  It 
was  a  will  made  potent  by  sword  and  bayonet,  which 
gave  to  the  fort,  and  through  it  to  the  city  that  grew 
around  it,  the  name  of  England’s  great  statesman.  No 
rational  man  here  would  sigh  for  the  former  days  of  the 
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fort  to  supersede  these  days  of  the  city,  now  that  “the 
harvest  of  the  river  is  her  revenue,  and  she  is  a  mart  of 
nations.”  None  will  wish  that  the  trail  on  the  land,  and 
the  canoe  on  the  waters,  should  replace  the  vast  thorough¬ 
fares  and  agencies  of  our  internal  commerce ;  or  that  a 
few  scattered  wigwams  should  occupy  the  sites  of  our 
warehouses,  our  mills  and  work-shops,  our  schools  and 
churches,  the  abodes  of  our  active  citizens,  and  the 
residences  and  country  seats  of  our  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers. 

And  our  State,  in  doing  voluntary  homage  to  the 
recommendation  of  whose  Chief  Magistrate  we  have 
assembled  on  this  day,  (a  day  which  should  be  consecrated 
to  gladness,  and  sanctified  from  jarring  thoughts  and  sore 
memories,)  has  she  reason  to  say,  What  is  the  cause  that 
the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ?  Surely  not  the 
“former  days,”  when  the  savage  beast,  and  the  more 
savage  man,  of  the  forest,  prowled  for  blood.  Not  the 
“former  days,”  whose  image  has  been  so  vividly  brought 
before  us,  by  an  artist  of  our  city,  in  the  picture  of  the 
“Pioneer’s  Defence.”  The  time  when  genius,  in  the 
calm  of  the  studio,  paints  these  heart-touching  scenes,  is 
better  than  that  in  which  the  terrible  scenes  themselves 
were  passing.  The  wfife  looks  wistfully  upon  the  heroic 
father,  brother  and  husband  as  they  defend  her  home. 
Prom  the  cradle,  rudely  shaped  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  in  which  the  arrow  meant  for  the  white  man’s  heart 
still  quivers,  she  snatches  her  babe,  whose  calm  sweet 
sleep  is  undisturbed  amid  the  fearful  conflict,  and  presses 
it  to  her  wildly  throbbing  bosom.  With  eyes  unearthly 
bright  she  gazes,  and  listens — her  face  now  white,  and 
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now  flushing,  not  with  fear  hut  with  solicitude  for  those 
dearer  than  life,  whose  blood  may  soon  be  gushing  over 
her,  or  mingling  with  her  own.  With  fingers  that  tremble 
not,  the  venerable  mother  and  heroic  younger  daughter, 
take  silently  and  quickly  from  the  hand  of  the  patriarch, 
the  rifle  he  has  just  discharged,  and  supply  its  place,  with 
the  loaded  weapon.  The  son,  a  boy  in  years,  a  hero  in 
heart,  exults  in  fighting  for  the  home  of  his  mother  and 
sisters,  and  stands  eager,  when  his  brother-in-law  has 
fired,  to  take  his  place.  Even  the  youngest  daughter  of 
of  the  old  pioneer,  untrained  as  yet  to  suppress  her  fear, 
is  wild  with  dread,  less  for  herself  than  for  her  father, 
and  clings  to  him  with  her  body  between  him  and  the 
arrow  of  the  foe.  This  is  but  a  leaf,  and  not  the  most 
tragic  one,  from  the  annals  of  those  early  times — the 
most  tragic  are  too  mournful  for  art,  too  sad  for  memory. 
Ho  man  can  mean  that  the  period  of  these  annals,  wes 
the  better  days  for  which  it  is  wise  to  sigh.  Better  is  the 
era  of  the  painter  and  of  the  historian,  than  that  which 
furnishes  some  of  the  subjects,  which  pencil  and  pen  most 
love  to  immortalize.  Happy  is  the  land,  it  has  been  said, 
that  has  no  history.  Happier,  we  would  say,  is  the 
nation  that  has  a  history,  and  is  living  in  the  enjoyment 
of  its  fruits,  with  memories  of  heroic  struggle  and  sacrifice, 
with  spots  where  patriot  blood  was  shed,  with  shrines 
where  patriot  ashes  are  treasured,  with  sacred  warnings 
to  admonish,  with  ripened  wisdom  on  her  head,  yet  with 
the  fresh  heart  of  childhood  still  in  her  bosom. 

Hot  unblessed  with  such  treasures  nor  unforgetful  of 
them  is  our  glorious  “Keystone  State,”  well  named, 
pressing  with  her  whole  weight,  and  strengthening  in  the 
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ratio  in  wliicli  she  presses,  both  sides  of  the  great  arch  of 
the  Union.  She  is  the  representative  State — the  mean  of 
extremes — the  mediating  power,  with  whose  decision  the 
average  result  of  the  common  sense  of  this  great  land, 
has  always  been  in  unison.  Free  from  such  a  conserva¬ 
tism  as  implies  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the  past,  and 
from  such  a  radicalism  as  throws  away  the  fruition  of 
enough,  for  magnificent  visions  of  too  much,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  may  be  called  the  State  of  the  present,  the  State 
of  practical  sagacity.  The  past  is  to  her  a  soil  in  which 
the  tree  that  now  bends  with  fruit  was  planted,  and  her 
future  an  expanse  in  which  that  same  tree  may  spread 
forth  its  gold-laden  branches  more  widely.  Pennsylvania 
does  not  seek  the  front  of  moving  thought — she  aspires 
not  to  be  the  pioneer  of  the  national  mind — but,  yet  fur¬ 
ther  is  she  from  allowing  herself  to  fall  to  the  rear.  She 
is  the  centre  of  the  host;  the  sluggish  are  behind,  the 
impetuous  are  before.  The  idolaters  of  the  past  pant 
after  her,  murmuring  at  her  hasty  march;  the  worshipers 
of  the  future  deplore  her  slow  pace;  but  all  feel  that  she 
is  the  reserve  of  the  host,  the  “old  guard”  in  the  battle. 
Hardly  less  an  empire  than  the  Empire  State  upon  her 
North  :  hardly  less  vigorous  than  the  young  State  of  giant 
enterprise  upon  her  West:  hardly  less  cautious  than  her 
sisters  of  the  South — amid  the  States  that  circle  her,  there 
is  none  in  whose  presence  she  needs  hang  her  head  in 
shame.  There  stand,  as  in  days  past,  her  glorious 
mountains,  melting  in  kindred  blue  into  the  heavens; 
there  glide  her  beautiful  rivers,  stealing  out  from  their 
home  among  the  rocks  and  the  wild  woods,  playing  and 
dreaming  among  the  green  islands  till  they  reach  the 
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haunts  of  man,  to  be  broken  with  the  dashing  wheel  or 
whitened  with  the  drifting  sail,  as  they  bear  their  freight 
of  human  hopes  to  the  mighty  deep.  Her  fields  wave 
with  as  glorious  harvests  as  of  old,  her  hill-sides,  in  the 
return  of  spring-time,  are  mantled  more  and  more  with  the 
leafage  of  the  vine,  and  her  autumns  purple  with  its  clus¬ 
ters.  She  keeps  the  store-house  of  iron  and  coal  for  the 
world.  The  sculptor  can  take  from  her  own  bosom  the 
marble  tablet,  to  give  shape  to  her  glory.  “  She  seeketh 
wool  and  flax,  and  worketli  willingly  with  her  hands. 
She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household  and 
eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.”  ]^ot  without  special 
providence  was  that  household  gathered.  First  came 
the  hardy  Swede,  and  then  the  thrifty  Hollander,  and 
then  her  sylvan  wilds  gave  shelter  to  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  and  equity  embodied  in  Penn.  Her  name 
tells  of  the  forest,  and  of  the  illustrious  man  who  led 
the  band  destined  to  transform  it  to  a  garden  of  the 
Lord.  Hither  came  the  active  and  practical  English¬ 
man,  the  shrewd  Scotchman,  the  impulsive  Irishman, 
busy  as  the  ant,  but,  alas,  improvident  as  the  butter¬ 
fly;  the  Scotch-Irish,  with  calm  Scotch  brain  and  warm 
Irish  heart,  and  the  honest  German,  with  his  home-bred 
wisdom.  These  adopted  children  and  their  descendants 
have  blessed  the  mother  on  whose  lap  they  rested.  Her 
population  now  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  entire 
Union,  when  its  independence  was  first  proclaimed.  Her 
churches,  her  universities,  colleges  and  schools,  her  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  institutions  of  benevolence — these  are  her 
glory,  yet  more  than  the  prosperity  of  her  cities  and 
towns,  her  vast  and  varied  manufactures,  her  iron,  cotton, 
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woolen  and  glass  works,  her  internal  and  foreign  trade, 
her  immense  capital,  her  turnpikes,  canals  and  railroads. 
Take  all  the  elements  of  her  present  prosperity,  material, 
intellectual,  civil,  social  and  spiritual,  and  you  will  feel 
that  her  former  days  can  claim  no  pre-eminence  over 
these.  It  would  imply  an  unspeakable  ingratitude,  a 
baseness  and  utter  blindness,  in  any  son  of  Pennsylvania, 
native  or  adopted,  to  ask  with  reference  to  her,  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  our  text  declares  to  be  so  unwise. 

And  as  citizens  of  these  confederated  States  what 
occasion  we  have  for  thanksgiving,  in  comparing  the 
former  days  with  our  own.  The  blessing  which  Moses 
divided  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  seems  to  have  come 
unbroken  upon  our  heads.  Jehovah  has  been  “  our  help 
to  us  from  our  enemies,”  he  has  “blessed  our  substance 
and  accepted  the  work  of  our  hands.”  Blessed  of  the 
Lord  has  been  our  land,  “for  the  precious  things  of 
heaven,  for  the  dew,  and  for  the  deep  that  coucheth 
beneath,  for  the  chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains, 
and  for  the  precious  things  of  the  lasting  hills,  and  for 
the  precious  things  of  the  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof.” 
Ours  is  “the  abundance  of  the  seas  and  of  treasures 
hid  in  the  sand.”  0  happy  people,  “satisfied  with  favor, 
and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord!”  Let  thy  heart 
glow  with  rapture:  as  thou  givest  thanks  for  the  lesser 
blessings  of  prosperity  in  the  land,  and  of  civil  privilege 
in  the  state,  rejoice,  most  of  all,  that  thou  canst  make 
“the  eternal  Glod  thy  refuge,  and  that  underneath  are 
the  everlasting  arms.”  Thy  fountain  is  upon  “a  land 
of  corn  and  wine;  thy  heavens  drop  down  dew;”  but  for¬ 
get  not  thou  hast  a  theme  of  praise  transcending  this: 
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“Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel:  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0 
people  saved  by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  hope,  and  the 
sword  of  thy  excellency!” 

If  our  minds,  beloved,  have  been  attuned  by  such  a  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  present  over  the  past, 
as  recognizes  the  benignant  heart  and  infinite  wisdom 
of  God  as  the  fountain  of  all  mercies,  we  shall  look,  with 
a  joyous  assurance,  transcending  mere  hope,  to  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  future  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  skill, 
prompted  by  infinite  love  and  sustained  by  infinite  power, 
the  divine  skill,  which  has  controlled  the  past  and 
brought  forth  the  present  from  it.  Let  the  morbid,  and 
the  disappointed,  and  the  unbelieving  say  that  all  grows 
worse.  Ours  he  a  spirit  more  bright,  more  hopeful,  more 
full  of  trust  in  God.  I  believe  in  human  progress,  in  the 
bud  that  unfolds  to  the  blossom,  and  the  blossom  that 
matures  to  the  fruit;  in  the  seed  that  springs  to  the 
tree;  in  the  past  that  generates  the  present;  in  the  child 
that  is  father  to  the  man.  I  believe  in  God,  and  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  God  I  believe  in  the  future.  I  comprehend  no 
genuine  faith  in  the  future,  which  assumes  that  the  for¬ 
mer  days  were  better  than  these.  This  is  the  future  of 
the  former  days,  and  if  it  has  declined,  then  where  is  the 
hope  of  our  future?  I  believe  in  the  government  of  the 
future,  when  our  great  system  shall  have  wrought  itself 
out,  and  the  life  of  our  nation  shall  correspond  with  its 
law;  when  the  thrones  which  are  not  established  in 
righteousness  shall  he  overthrown;  when  the  illusions  of 
a  false  freedom  shall  be  dispelled  by  the  touch  of  the 
true;  when  the  victim  shall  sob  no  more,  “O  Liberty, 
wdiat  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name,”  and  when  all 
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realms  of  earth  shall  keep  “the  fast”  that  Jehovah  has 
chosen,  “to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the 
heavy  burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  to  break 
every  yoke.”  I  believe  in  the  society  of  the  future,  when 
the  community  shall  be  a  true  Christian  fraternity;  when 
labor  and  capital  shall  no  longer  be  conflicting  powers  ; 
when  the  rich  and  the  poor  shall  meet  together;  when  the 
petty  disputes  of  selfishness  shall  vanish  before  the  con¬ 
trolling  question,  “Have  we  not  all  one  Father,”  when 
the  work  which  Christianity  has  silently  but  mightily 
been  accomplishing  for  woman,  shall  be  perfected,  not  by 
converting  women  into  men,  but  by  converting  men  into 
beings,  thoughtful,  gentle,  and  most  of  all,  just  to  woman. 

I  believe  in  the  Church  of  the  future.  There  is  a 
prayer  yet  unfulfilled,  the  prayer  of  one  who  never  prayed 
in  vain* — “that  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou,  Father,  art 
in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us.” 
The  Church  will  be  one,  not  in  her  outward  arrangements, 
not  in  the  human  parts  of  her  government,  not  in  her 
subjection  to  one  earthly  head,  not  in  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  one  set  of  theological  opinions.  She  needs  not 
these — these  do  not  make  unity,  nor  does  the  absence  of 
them  destroy  unity.  Her  unity  will  be  in  a  gospel  purely 
preached,  and  sacraments  rightly  administered;  in  the 
vital  sympathy  of  all  parts  of  the  body  with  each  other, 
a  “unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.”  For  her  full 
triumph  over  Paganism  and  Popery,  over  sin  without 
and  corruption  wdthin  her,  this  must  be,  and  will  be. 
The  multitudes  of  them  that  believe  shall  be  “of  one 
heart  and  of  one  soul,”  all  speaking  “the  same  thing,” 
with  “no  divisions  among  them,  but  perfectly  joined 
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together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment. 
On  the  solemn  night  of  time,  as  the  dawn  of  promise 
draws  near,  the  watch- word  of  the  last  and  decisive  battle 
of  the  coming  day,  is  passed  by  the  Captain  of  our  Salva¬ 
tion,  to  the  leaders  of  the  host.  From  the  watch-towers 
of  Asia,  once  the  laud  of  “lords  many,"  shall  the  voice 
rise  in  the  night — “  One  Lord;”  from  the  watch-towers  of 
Europe,  once  the  mother  of  divisions  in  the  faith,  shall 
rise  the  voice — “One  Faith;”  from  the  watch-towers  of 
America,  where  the  Church  has  been  most  sundered  on 
the  Christian  Sacrament  of  initiation,  shall  come  the 
reply,  “One  Baptism;”  and  from  Africa,  long  the  repu¬ 
diated  sister  of  the  race,  as  though  the  Gtod  of  all  the 
earth  were  not  her  God,  as  though  the  Father  of  mankind 
were  not  her  Father,  shall  hurst  forth  the  cry,  “One  God, 
and  Father  of  all.”  Then  shall  the  "whole  army,  roused 
by  the  voices  of  the  watchmen,  spring  from  their  slumber, 
uniting,  as  they  gird  on  their  armor,  in  the  war-cry  of 
the  last  battle  of  the  two  kingdoms,  “  One  bodv.  one 
Spirit,  one  hope  of  our  calling;  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above 
all,  and  through  all,  and  in  us  all.” 

When  that  day  shall  close,  Zion,  the  Virgin  Mother  and 
Queen,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  that  of  her  Lord,  shall 
come  forth  in  her  beautiful  and  holy  garments  of  snowy 
whiteness,  moving  toward  the  throne  amid  the  “jubilee 
and  loud  hosannas”  of  her  ransomed  children,  with  her 
meek,  rejoicing  eyes  turned  upon  her  king.  “Thy  watch¬ 
men  shall  lift  up  the  voice,  with  the  voice  together  shall 
they  sing;  for  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  when  the  Lord 
shall  bring  again  Zion.”  Yes,  to  this  earth  of  ours,  fur- 
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rowed  now  with  the  traces  of  sin  and  sorrow,  the  day  is 
coming,  “  when  mercy  and  truth  shall  meet  together, 
when  righteousness  and  peace  shall  kiss  each  other;  when 
truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  righteousness 
shall  look  down  from  heaven.”  Our  eyes  may  not  be 
spared  to  see  this  day  of  rapture  here,  but  if  they  be  not, 
they  shall  see  it,  as  we  bend  from  giorj^,  among  the  great 
cloud  of  witnesses;  our  voices  may  not  be  among  those 
that  raise  the  last  shout  of  victory  on  earth,  but  if  they 
be  not,  they  shall  mingle  with  the  great  voices  in  heaven, 
which  echo  the  cry  of  all  realms  and  all  tongues,  “  The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
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